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ABSTRACT 



The Anglo-American Destroyers-Bases Agreement, 

September, i960 

This dissertation is a historical study of the 1940 agreement to ex- 
change fifty old United States destroyers for the right to establish naval 
and air bases at eight British possessions in the western Atlantic, Start- 
ing with early proposals to transfer destroyers and to acquire bases, the 
study follows the development and implementation of the exchange, dis- 
cusses the problems encountered in negotiating the agreement and building 
and operating the bases, and analyzes the impact of the exchange. It con- 
cludes with an over-all evaluation of the exchange. The part of the dis- 
sertation dealing with the period prior to September 1940 is based largely 
on published materials; Navy and State Department archives plus service- 
prepared manuscript histories provide the principal source for the sections 
covering the subsequent period. 

In the summer of 1940, Britain needed destroyers to protect its vital 
economic lifelines and the United States had old destroyers which were of 
marginal value to national defense. At the same time, the United States 
wanted off-shore bases for national and hemispheric defense and Britain 
had possessions which would have been suitable locations for such bases. 

Although the ingredients of a mutually beneficial exchange were pres- 
ent, the exchange was delayed because the United States government was pre- 
vented by legal restrictions from transferring defense materials and the 
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British government was reluctant to exchange British soil for over-age 
ships, fearing it would incur public disapproval. President Roosevelt 
finally decided he could transfer the destroyers if they were part of 
an exchange which improved national defense. Prime Minister Churchill 
was willing to give the bases to the United States with the hope that the 
Uhited States would respond with a gift of destroyers, but he opposed an 
outright exchange. The transaction was finally accomplished on a com- 
promise basis. Britain gave the United States base rights at Newfoundland 
and Bermuda, and the United States exchanged its old destroyers for six 
additional sites in the Caribbean. This was formalized by an exchange of 
notes on September 2, i960. 

The exchange was well received in Britain where the Prime Minister 
emphasized its gift aspects and its political significance as a United 
States move away from neutrality. The President portrayed the exchange as 
a swap of old ships for strong bases. As a result, the "Destroyer Deal" 
received public approval but the President was criticized for failing to 
obtain Congressional approval of the exchange before he made an agreement. 
The Axis powers criticized the exchange as a breach of American neutrality 
and international law, but chose not to make it a casus belli . 

The notes exchanged on September 2, 1960 did not contain the whole 
transaction. Although not publicly described as such, the British pledge 
not to scuttle or surrender the British fleet was part of the real quid 
pro quo, as was certain additional military equipment which the United 
States later gave to Britain. 

The destroyers were transferred to the Royal Navy before the end of 
I960. They made a significant contribution to convoy escort operations 
during 1961 and were then gradually reverted to non-operational uses. 
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Those that survived the war were scrapped soon after the war ended. 

The actual base sites were first selected in September and October 
1940, but it was 1941 before construction could start in most cases, and 
still later when operations began. The base leases were negotiated at 
London in early 1941. The principal problem facing the negotiators was a 
conflict of national interests: the United States wanted to exercise 

quasi-sovereign powers in and near the leased areas; Britain wanted to 
limit American powers; and the local governments wanted to minimize the 

impact of the bases on local interests and, if possible, make the bases a 

\ 

source of revenue. The central issues of defense and United States powers 
had to be referred to the Prime Minister for final decision, but the Base 
Lease Agreement of March 27, 1941, granted the United States, for 99 years, 
substantially all of the rights and powers it had requested. 

Development of the bases was extremely difficult due to the severe 
shortage of shipping space, the primitive conditions at the isolated sites, 
poor local transportation facilities, and a shortage of skilled labor. 
Nevertheless, the bases were built and they provided support for convoys, 
convoy escorts and air anti-submarine patrols throughout the early war 
years. As the course of the war grew favorable for the Allies and hostili- 
ties moved eastward, the level of activity at the bases declined, and many 
were closed. 

After the war ended, consolidations and inactivations continued as the 
value of the Atlantic bases diminished when the primary threat to American 
security shifted from a transatlantic one to a transpolar one. The Lease 
Agreement has undergone several revisions since 1945, and at the West Indies 
sites, it was superseded by a Defense Areas agreement in 1961. When in- 
activation of the Trinidad Naval Station is completed in June 1967, the 
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bases at Argentia, Newfoundland and Bermuda will be the only operational 
bases remaining at the leased areas which were acquired In the Destroyers 
Bases exchange. 

As a result of the study of the exchange and the subsequent history 
of the bases, it is concluded that the exchange was a beneficial trans- 
action for all involved. The United States benefitted primarily in a 
military sense through the development of a strong outer line of defense. 
Britain benefitted militarily to a small degree from the services of the 
old destroyers, but its main benefits were political. The exchange marked 
an American commitment to the British war effort; it changed neutrality 
to non-belligerency and began a process which led next to the Lend-Lease 
program and finally to an alliance. 

The bases also had long-run beneficial effects on the base-site 
territories. They may have upset local life and caused some unpopular ad 
Justments in local affairs, but they were also the source of an economic 
boom and they introduced modem life to the territories. 

The United States has abandoned almost ail of the bases it acquired 
in 1940 partly because they have lost much of their military value and 
partly because local political development did not favor the continued 
presence of foreign military forces. Having maximized the military bene- 
fits derived from the Destroyers-Bases exchange, the United States is now 
minimizing the political costs of the exchange. 
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INTRODUCTION 



On September 2, 1940, by an exchange of notes between Secretary of 

State Cordell Hull and the 3ritish Ambassador to the United States, Lord 

Lothian, 3ritain gave the United States the right to establish naval and 

air bases at eight British possessions on the Western Hemisphere* The 

base rights at Bermuda and Newfoundland were described as a grant, given 

"freely and without considerat ion," while those at the other six sites 

were to be leased for a period of 99 years "in exchange for naval and 

military equipment and material."^ In the United States note, this 

equipment and material was more specifically described as "fifty United 

States Navy destroyers generally referred to as the twelve hundred-ton 
2 

type*" This was the formal completion of the historic Destroyers-Bases 
Deal, as it was generally known* 

This work is a historical study of the Destroyers-Bases exchange* 
Starting with the background against which the exchange was developed, 
it will recount the progress of the negotiations which resulted in the 
September 2 exchange of notes* This will be followed by an account of 
the developments which occurred after the exchange of notes: the public 

response to the exchange; the selection of actual base sites; negotiation 
of base lease agreements; and a summary of the development, use and even- 
tual disposition of the bases thus acquired* The transfer and subsequent 
service of the destroyers, having been presented in detail elsewhere, 
will only be summarized* The paper will be concluded by a general evalua- 
tion of the Destroyers-3ases exchange, made in the light of developments 
in the 27 years that have passed since the agreement was consummated. 

I. U. S., Congress, House of Representatives, Acquiring Certain Naval and 
Air Bases in Exchange for Certain Over-age Destroyers * 76th Cong*, 

3d sess.. House Document No. 943 (Washington, 1940), p. 2. 

2* Ibid * * p. 4. 
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Source: Philip Goodhart, Fifty Ships That Saved the World , 
end papers. 



CHAPTER I 



Background 

In January 1940 the world was in a tumult, with the second great 
war of the twentieth century having erupted in Europe in September 1939. 
While Europe was at war to the east of the United States across the At- 
lantic, Japan was threatening domination of the Western Pacific and its 
Asian littoral. The United States, isolationist sentiment still strong 
among its people, was trying to avoid entanglement in either the European 
or Asian strife. 

It was against such a developing background in the late 1930's that 
American military planners drafted plans for defending the Western Hemi- 
sphere in general and the United States in particular. These defense 
plans were the product of many factors, but several elements of danger to 
the United States and its interests were predominant. 

Technological developments in warfare--especially the rapid growth 
of air warfare--had greatly decreased the effectiveness with which the 
geographic isolation of the Americas served as a barrier to attack. 
Moreover, the deterioration of the European power structure in late 1938 
made it appear that certain European possessions in the Western Hemisphere 
could fall under hostile control. The development of air power meant that 
a direct threat could be imposed on the United States from a hostile base 
almost anywhere in the Western Hemisphere. 

The desire to strengthen Western Hemisphere defenses was intensified 
by a concern over Germany's interests and involvements in South America, 
especially in Argentina and Brazil, and by the military necessity of 
protecting the Panama Canal. There were fears of pro-German coup d'etat 
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in Brazil which, if it materialized, would be a serious threat to the 
Canal, The United States tried to strengthen Hemisphere defense by giv- 
ing aid to pro-United States countries in Latin America which had good 
strategic locations, and by making preparations to assist any Pan- 
American state against a possible attack by Brazil.* The situations in 
Brazil and Argentina and the necessity of protecting the Panama Canal 
were used as a justification for a general increase of United States 
military strength and defense efforts. Congress and the public were 
more willing to accept defense build-ups which were described in terms 
of- Hemispheric defense than in terms of American security involving 
Europe or Asia. 

In early 1940, specific plans for the defense of the Western Hemi- 
sphere were prepared by both the Army and Navy War Plans Divisions. 

These plans recognized the strategic value of certain European posses- 
sions in the Western Hemisphere and indicated that among other places, 
Newfoundland, Bermuda, and Trinidad would be of significant military 
value. At the same time, however, the planners stated that "the potential 
military value of the areas ... is insufficient, when weighed in the 

light of political and economic considerations, to justify their acquisi- 

2 

tion." Thus, in the months before open warfare broke out in Western 
Europe in April 1940, the military situation made additional bases for 
home defense both desirable and advantageous but did not make their ac- 
quisition essential. This conclusion was influenced to some degree by 

1. Mark Skinner Watson, Chief of Staff: Prewar Plans and Preparations , 

a volume in the series United States Army in World War II: The War 
Department (Washington: Historical Division, Department of the Army, 

1950), pp. 94-97. 

2. Stetson Conn and Byron Fairchild, The Framework of Hemisphere Defense , 

a volume in the series United States Army in World War II: The Western 

Hemisphere (Washington: Office of the Chief of Military History, De- 

partment of the Army, I960), p. 45. 
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the belief that if war came to the Western Hemisphere and bases in Latin 
America were necessary, they would be made available by the other American 
Republics. President Roosevelt made this very clear in a memorandum to 
the Secretary of the Navy in March 1940. Replying to a Navy suggestion 
that additional bases be acquired to support patrols protecting the 
Panama Canal, the President wrote: "It is intended in no way that the 

United States should acquire or lease in peace time any Islands, anchor- 
ages or landing fields, because it is believed that in the event of war 

independent Republics bordering on the Caribbean would be on the side of 

3 

the United States in a common defense." 

The idea of leasing bases for hemisphere defense was not new. Even 
before the world situation became critical in 1938-1939, some newspapers, 
and especially those with isolationist and nationalistic editorial poli- 
cies, had been proposing that European nations settle their war debts to 
the United States by ceding all or part of their possessions in the West- 

4 

ern Hemisphere. In December 1939, Frank Knox, who later became Secre- 
tary of the Navy, expressed approval of a plan to acquire French and 
British possessions in the West Indies to improve the defenses of the 
Panama Canal, ^ A few months later, in February 1940, Representative 
Sol Bloom of New York submitted a draft resolution on the subject to the 
State Department for comments. The Bloom proposal called for the pur- 
chase of land bases having strategic value for defending the Panama 

Canal and the Western Hemisphere, with the purchase to be paid for partly 

6 

with gold and partly with credits against overdue debts. The most 

3. Ibid . , and William L. Langer and S. Everett Gleason, The Challenge to 

Isolation, 1937-1940 , volume 1 of The World Crisis and American Foreign 
Policy (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952), p. 624. 

4. Langer and Gleason, Challenge to Isolation , p» 623. 

5. Ibid . 

6. Ibid. 
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specific proposal for acquiring bases in exchange for war debts and the 
one which probably received deepest consideration by the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration was presented in the late spring of 1940. This plan, which 
had some Congressional support, was delivered to the President by Secre- 
tary of State Hull. It proposed a reduction of the British debt with the 
balance used to pay for leases of 18 bases on British territory in the 
Western Hemisphere. The bases, at sites ranging from Newfoundland to 
Trinidad, were to be selected by the United States.^ There were reports 
that several members of the British Embassy staff were willing to accept 
such a write-off since it would remove Britain from the category of "bad 
debtor" and possibly also exempt her from the restrictions of the Johnson 
Act. 

All the proposals to exchange bases for a write-off or reduction of 
war debts were rejected by the Administration. Both the President and the 
State Department thought that any move to acquire the European territories 
in the Western Hemisphere would cause sharp domestic controversy and have 
adverse effects on United States international interests. Such a move 
would be interpreted as a reversal of previous statements in which the 
United States denied having any desire for territorial expansion. As 
noted above, the President also believed such a step unnecessary because 
he expected the Latin American states to provide the United States with 
any necessary bases if the war spread to this hemisphere. 



7. Financing was proposed as follows: The 3ritish debt, which then ex- 

ceeded $5.6 billion (including accrued interest) would be reduced to 
$2.8 billion by giving a retroactive reduction of the interest rate 
from 3.5% to 0.427. and applying Britain’s payments of $1.4 billion to 
the funded principal. The 18 bases were to be leased for 99 years at 
an average annual rental fee of $2 million per base. The current cash 
value of the resulting 99-year stream of future income was set at $2.8 
billion. Cancellation of the debt would thus constitute acceptable 
payment of all the lease rental fees. Harold 3. Hinton, "Propose to 
Cancel British War Debt for 18 Navy Bases," The New York Times , 

August 24, 1940. 
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In spite of this decision not to use "war debts" to acquire addi- 
tional bases in the Western Hemisphere, the United States had taken 
steps to obtain the right to use certain ports as naval operating cen- 
ters. In the process of drawing up the RAINBOW war plans (based on the 
assumption of an anti-United States alliance of Germany and other major 
states), a clear need for supporting and operating facilities in the 
British West Indies region was identified. The RAINBOW plans called for 
an air and sea patrol of the Western Atlantic, which was intended to 
deny use of those waters to belligerents and thus to isolate the hemi- 
sphere from war. These plans created a need for operating bases beyond 

g 

the continental United States and its Caribbean possessions. 

Mainly in pursuit of the latter objective, the President, Secretary 

of State Cordell Hull, Under Secretary Sumner Welles, and the Chief of 

Naval Operations (Admiral Harold R. Stark) notified the British Ambas- • 

sador. Lord Lothian, in June and July 1939 that if war broke out, the 

United States planned to establish patrols of the Western Atlantic for 

the purposes mentioned above. The Ambassador was also informed that in 

order to support those patrols, the Navy desired (and 3ritain was asked 

to grant) permission for United States ships and aircraft to use the 

ports and waters of certain British possessions and to have the privilege 

9 

of leasing buildings and landing supplies there. The places specified 
were Trinidad, St. Lucia, Bermuda and Halifax (Nova Scotia). This was a 

8. There seems to have been little concern for the fact that the United 

States had no legal right to control the use of the high seas. Conn 
and Fairchild, Framework of Hemisphere Defense , p. 22; H. Duncan Hall, 
North American Supply (London: Her Majesty's Stationery Office and 

Longmans, Green and Company, 1955), p. 43; Sir Llewellyn Woodward, 
British Foreign Policy in the Second World War (London: Her Majesty's 

Stationery Office, 1962), p« 39. 

9. Hall, North American Supply , p. 43; Woodward, British Foreign Policy , 

p. 39. 
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curious request, since Britain was almost certain to be one of those 
belligerents to whom the patrols were supposed to deny the use of the 
Western Atlantic* It is not surprising that when this request was ap- 
proved, the 3ritish government (and, with respect to Halifax, the Cana- 
dian government) made reservations to protect their own belligerent 
rights and interests. The rights granted to the United States were non- 
exclusive because responsibility for colonial defense was retained by 
the Royal Navy and it required full use of the ports and facilities.^ 
Arrangements for United States use of the requested facilities were made 
through direct negotiation with the local Colonial governments after 
Britain had sent them the appropriate instructions and authorizations# 

The necessary arrangements were completed in August 1939 * ^ 

Although the rights to use these sites as bases of operation for 
the Neutrality Patrol (as it was later named) were obtained and arrange- 
ments for use were worked out, it appears that the United States never 
exercised the right. This ncn-use has been attributed in part to a 

shortage of the appropriate type of aircraft (long range patrol planes) 

12 

and in part to a concern for the domestic effect of such use. Leading 
Isolationists certainly would have charged that the arrangements were in- 
tended to entangle the United States in the European War. Rather than 
create an opportunity for political debate, the acquired rights were 
allowed to lapse. 



10. Hall, North American Supply , p. 44. 

11# Ibid . , also. Conn and Fairchild, Framework of Hemisphere Defense , 
p. 11 (footnote 21). 

12, Hall, North American Supply , p. 142; Woodward, British Foreign Policy , 
p. 83 (footnote 1); J.R.M. 3utler, Grand Strategy , a volume in the 
series History of the Second world War: United Kingdom Military Series , 

(3 vols., London; Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 1957), Vol. 2, 
p. 244; J.R.M. Butler, Lord Lothian (Philip Kerr) 1832-1940 (London; 
Macmillan and Company, I960), p. 294. 
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Still another aspect of the early programs to acquire bases for the 

defense of the Western Hemisphere was the role played by Pan American 
13 

Airways. When, in 1939, military planning suggested the development 
of military air routes within the hemisphere, the Army suggested that 
commercial facilities be leased where available and that others be con- 
structed if needed. The contemplated installations were to consist of 
an airstrip, a small detachment of mechanics and communications personnel 
and small quantities of stores and fuel. The State Department objected 
to the Army's involvement and opposed the installation or operation of 
airfields outside the United States by any government agency. After con- 
sidering the alternatives, including the creation of a new government 
agency to operate the proposed air transport system and the negotiation 
of agreements with the countries in which airfields were desired, the 
course suggested by the State Department was adopted: construction and 

operation were managed by a private airline under contract to the govern- 
ment. 

As a result of this decision, in early 1940 Pan American Airways 
was awarded a $12 million contract to act as the effective agent of the 
United States government in the construction and operation of an airline 
network within Latin America and between Latin America and the United 
States. Specifically, Pan American was to construct or improve, by the 
end of June 1942, flight facilities at 25 locations. The contract also 
required Pan American to maintain the installations and supply the 
necessary fuel for their use during the construction period. The con- 
tract underwent several modifications and the company finally worked at 
21 sites, including preliminary survey work at several sites which were 

13. See Conn and Fairchild, Framework of Hemisphere Defense, pp. 249 ff. 
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later included in Che Destroyers-Bases exchange. 

Another idea which contributed to the subsequent development o£ the 
Destroyers~3ases exchange was reflected in a series of proposals to 
seize European possessions in the Western Hemisphere. This proposed ac- 
tion was justified as a move to prevent German acquisition of the terri- 
tories through conquest of the European owners. This proposal probably 
reached its most specific form in late May 1940 as German forces swept 
westward across France. An unsigned memorandum, presumably originated 
in the Army War Plans Division, recommended ’’immediate steps to acquire 

British and French possessions in the Atlantic" to the Chief of Staff, 

14 

but apparently it did not produce any direct result. This memorandum 
was prepared on May 21, 1940, the day the German army reached the French 
coast of the English Channel. It was followed on the next day by a 
similar memorandum in which the War Plans Division suggested that "pos- 
sible protective occupation" of European territories was part of the best 
course of action for the United States in the immediate future.^ On 
May 23, the President received a letter from Ambassador Joseph E. Davies, 
a Special Assistant to the Secretary of State, urging a transfer of pos- 
sessions in return for a cancellation of war debts. On May 25, probably 
in response to the proposals by the Chief of Staff and the urgings of 
Ambassador Davies, both of which were augmented by a British report that 
6,000 German troops were en route to the Guianas or 3razil, the President 
directed the Army and Navy to prepare emergency plans for pre-emptive 
seizure of 3ritish, French and Dutch possessions.^ While the Army and 
Navy War Plans Divisions worked on these plans, the Chief of Staff asked 

14. Watson, Chief of Staff , p. 105. 

15. Ibid ., pp. 105, 477. 

16. Conn and Fairchild, Framework of Hemisphere Defense, p. 47. 
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the State Department, on May 27, to make diplomatic arrangements with 
Britain to permit emergency occupation of British possessions in the 
Western Hemisphere by United States forces. The Navy War Plans Division, 
acting in cooperation with its Army counterpart, forwarded an emergency 
plan to the Chief of Naval Operations on May 28. This plan called for 
the United States to occupy and assert sovereignty over British, Dutch 
and French possessions in the Western Hemisphere immediately and without 
advance public notice if Germany demanded cession of any of those poses- 
sions. This proposal was modified to provide for advance diplomatic 
clearance with the governments in power at the time of occupation and it 
was expanded to include the Danish possessions (Iceland and Greenland). 

It was then incorporated in the May 30, 1940, war plan, RAINBOW. 4, where 
It was identified by the code name POT OF GOLD.^ 

"Protective seizure" reached its final form in one of the documents 
produced by the Consultative Meeting of Pan American Foreign Ministers 
at Havana, July 21-27, 1940. Entitled the Act of Havana, this agreement 
provided for temporary administration of European possessions by the 
American Republics if such became necessary to prevent transfer of those 
properties to another non-American power. A supplementary resolution 
established an emergency committee to implement the provisions of the 
Act in the event it was necessary to do so before the Act itself came 
Into formal effect. This resolution also recognized that each American 
Republic has "a right to act in the manner which its own defense or that 
of the Continent requires," (i.e., seizure of European possessions) uni- 
laterally or jointly, when "the need for emergency action ... £isj so 

17. Conn and Fairchild, Framework of Hemisphere Defense , p. 47; also Watson 
Chief of Staff, p. 105. 
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urgent that action by the committee cannot be awaited." 

These numerous antecedents on the Bases side of the Destroyers- 
Bases exchange had two counterparts on the Destroyers side. First, the 
United States Minister to Norway, Mrs. J. Borden, Harriman, suggested 
to the President in January 1940 that some of. the United States old, 
unequipped destroyers be transferred to Norway. This suggestion was re- 
jected by the President on two grounds: the ships were needed for the 

Neutrality Patrol which had been established the preceding September and 

19 

the sale would be unlawful. It should be noted, however, that Norway's 
situation at that time was not - nearly so desperate as was Britain's 
eight months later. 

The second counterpart event was a French request for destroyers. 

It was first made on May 14, 1940, just after the German invasion of 
France.^ The United States Ambassador to France, William C. Bullitt, 
supported the request. He had heard convincing arguments from the 
French fleet commander and from the Minister of Marine, and he thought 
the United States had an excess of old "four-stack" destroyers (above 
the fifty in use on the Neutrality Patrol) which France could use to 
counter Italian attacks on 3ritish and French shipping in the Mediter- 
ranean. On May 16 the United States informed France that no destroyers 
could be spared, and that any sale or cession would weaken the defenses 
of the United States and perhaps have serious repercussions in the 

18. U.S., Executive Agreement Series , No. 199, "Provisional Administration 
of European Colonies and Possessions in the Americas," p. 16. 

19. Donald F. Drummond, The Passing of American Neutrality, 1937-1941 

(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1955), p. 166; and 

Elliott Roosevelt, ed., F.D.R.: His Personal Letters, 1928-1945 

(2 volumes. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1950), Vol. 2, 

p. 986. 

20. The Memoirs of Cordell Hull (2 volumes. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1948), Vol. I, p. 831. 
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Pacific. It W3s also pointed out that the question would have to be de- 
cided by Congress and that Congressional approval seemed unlikely at that 
21 

t ime . 

The French did not consider this a final rejection, however, and 

the plea for destroyers was renewed in a telephone call from Premier 

22 

Reynaud to President Roosevelt on June 5, 1940. This request was also 

denied because of the Navy's large sea patrol commitment, the anticipated 

unwillingness of Congress to grant its approval, and the inability to 

declare the old destroyers obsolete at the very time when they were being 

23 

reconditioned and prepared for recommissioning. As the French situation 
grew more desperate, the President considered transferring a few de- 
stroyers, but the Chief of Naval Operations was adamant in his opposition 

for the reasons already noted and because replacing the destroyers would 

24 

take too long (two or three years). The fall of France and the Franco- 
German Armistice of June 22, 1940, put to rest all plans for transfer- 
ring destroyers to France, but by that time the Anglo-American discus- 
sions which eventually produced the Destroyers-Bases exchange had already 
begun. 



21. The Memoirs of Cordell Hull , Vol. I, p. 832. 

22. Langer and Gleason, _ • Challenge to Isolation , p. 513. 

23. The Memoirs of Cordell Hull , Vol. 1, p. 832. 

24. Langer and Gleason, _ Challenge to Isolation , p. 
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CHAPTER II 



Development of the Anglo-American Exchange, biay - August 1940 
The Anglo-American exchange had a long and turbulent gestation. 
Development of the exchange was possible because British and United 
States interests were complementary. For the United States, a strength- 
ening of the Royal Navy meant a strengthening of the main barrier pre- 
venting any transatlantic moves by Germany. The strategic value of 
bases in the Western Hemisphere was recognized and preventing the transfer 
of such bases to antagonistic powers was considered essential, but the 
United States Army was too small to use or develop any additional bases 
effectively. As mentioned earlier, the Navy already had a non-public ar- 
rangement by which its ships and aircraft were authorized to enter and 
use the ports and facilities at Bermuda, Trinidad, and Newfoundland.^ 

These observations tend to support the conclusion drawn by one author that 
the bases were not acquired in response to military demands, but as a 

political move: the Army and Navy were given the bases and directed to 

2 

Integrate them into their plans for hemispheric defense. It is also pos- 
sible that the bases were acquired in part as a "political * smokescreen, * 
designed to make direct aid to Britain more easily accepted by Congress and 
the general public by presenting it in the guise of an exchange rather than 
an outright gift. 

Such political motivation was certainly a part of the environment from 
which the Destroyers-Bases exchange emerged, but it was not the sole or 

1. See pp. 7-S above. 

2. Stetson Conn and Byron Fairchild, The Framework of Hemisphere Defen se. 

p. 51. 
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even the principal source of inspiration. There was an awareness that 
in a long-term context, the bases (when developed) would be of much 
greater military value than the old and obsolete ships which were trans- 
ferred in exchange. 

Britain’s first request for destroyers was made on May 15, 1940, 
via two channels: Prime Minister Churchill sent a telegram to President 

Roosevelt and he had a conference with the United States Ambassador, 

Joseph P. Kennedy. 

In his telegram, the Prime Minister warned the President that the 
Nazi conquest of Europe was proceeding at an astonishingly rapid rate, 
and that if greater assistance from the United States were withheld much 
longer, complete German victory might be achieved in Europe. Intimating 
that Britain might not be able to withstand the threat of a Nazi -dominated 
Europe, the Prime Minister asked the President to "proclaim non-belligerency," 
a status which he defined as helping "with everything short of actually en- 
gaging armed forces. The first item of help requested was "the loan of 
forty or fifty of your [America’s ]] older destroyers" which the Prime Mini- 
ster said were required to augment the Royal Navy until British ships that 
had been started at the outbreak of the war could be completed. ^ Assuring 
the President that Britain would have plenty of ships by mid-1941, he said 
he was afraid Britain might be "strained to the breaking-point" if, in 
the meantime, Italy entered the war and turned her hundred submarines 
against British merchant shipping and naval forces. 

In his interview with Ambassador Kennedy, the Prime Minister took a 
more determined attitude toward the future, saying that so long as he 

3, Winston S. Churchill, Their Finest Hour , volume 2 of The Second World 

War (London: Cassell and Company, 1949), p. 23. 

4, Ibid. 
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re main ed in a position of power or influence, Britain would never sur- 
render, even if it were burned to the ground. He even suggested that 
the British government and the Royal Navy would, if necessary, move to 
Canada and continue the war from there.-* In spite of this determination, 
the Prime Minister still acknowledged that Britain needed American help. 
When the Ambassador asked what the United States could do to aid Britain, 
the Prime Minister suggested the loan of 30 or AO old destroyers, as well 
as any aircraft which could be spared. The Ambassador promptly reported 
this conversation to the Department of State. The President thus re- 
ceived the 3ritish request for destroyers directly from the Prime Minister 
and via Ambassador Kennedy at about the same time. 

The President answered the Prime Minister promptly. In a telegram 
of May 16, 1940, he did not specifically deny the request, but offered 
several reasons why the loan of old ships was unlikely. The President 
told the Prime Minister that no loan could be made ’’except with the spe- 
cific authorization of the Congress,” and he added that he was not sure 
any such suggestion would be wise at the moment.^ Aside from this con- 
stitutional difficulty, the President indicated that he was very doubtful 
whether even the temporary loan of the ships could be reconciled with the 
demands placed on American forces by hemispheric defense requirements and 
American obligations in the Pacific. Finally, he pointed out that if a 
loan could be arranged, ”it •would be at least 6 or 7 weeks, as a minimum” 
before the ships could enter active service with the Royal Navy. ^ Since 
the Prime Minister had emphasized the urgency of the need for the destroyers 

5. William L. Langer and S. Everett Gleason, The Cha l lenge to Isolation . 
1937-1940. p. 432, citing and quoting from Ambassador Kennedy’s 
telegram of May 15, 1940. 

6. U.S., Department of State, Foreign Relations of the United States: 
Diplomatic Papers. 1940 (Washington, 1958), Vol. Ill, p. 49. 

7. Ibid ., p. 50. 
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in the immediate future, this comment indicated that the President be- 
lieved the American destroyers would not arrive in time to be of much 
assistance, even if all other difficulties were resolved. 

After this initial exchange between the heads of government, most 
of the destroyer-transfer activity was shifted to another channel, the 
one through which material aid to Britain and France had been arranged 
since the war began. The key persons forming this channel were Jean 
Monnet of France who was head of the Anglo-French Co-ordinating Committee 
in London, Arthur B. Purvis, chairman of the British Purchasing Commission 
and the Anglo-French Purchasing Board in Washington, and Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Korgenthau, who was responsible for arranging most Ameri- 
can aid in the period before the United States entered the war. This 
Monnet-Purvis-Norgenthau channel was particularly effective because 
Korgenthau and Purvis were very close friends and shared a strong mutual 
confidence and trust. 

The destroyer transfer proposal entered this line of communication 
immediately after the Kay 15-16 exchange of telegrams between the Presi- 
dent and the Prime Minister. On Kay 17, Konnet sent a statement of n most 
urgent 1 ' supply needs to the President via Purvis and Korgenthau. ^ This 
list carried destroyers as a leading item. Although the President’s re- 
ply (via the same intermediaries) on May 18 repeated the position that 
the time was not propitious for acquiring the necessary Congressional ap- 
proval, the issue was not allowed to lapse. 

On May 28, under instructions from the British Government, Purvis 
sent a note on naval priorities to Korgenthau. This note asked for 48 
destroyers and renewed an earlier request for motor torpedo boats. On 

8. H. Duncan Hall, North American Supply , p. 79. 



